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THE 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

DDLUTH,  MINNESOTA 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

With  Announcements  For 

1917-1918 


Minnesota  State  Normal  School  Board 

Ell    Torrance,    President _ Minneapolis 

Term  expires  1919 

C.  G.  Schulz,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Secretary St.  Paul 

Ex-Officio 
S.  H.  Somsen,  Resident  Director Winona 

Term  expires  1921 
John  C.  Wise,  Resident  Director „ Mankato 

Term  expires  1921 
C.  L.  Atwood,  Resident  Director St.  Cloud 

Term  expires  1921 
Leslie  Welter,  Resident  Director Moorhead 

Term  expires  1919 
J.  L.  Washburn,  Resident  Director Duluth 

Term  expires  1921 

A.   P.  White - ._ Bemidji 

Term  expires  1919 

E.   J.   Jones _ _ _„ _Morris 

Term  expires  1919 


Calendar  1917-3  918 

Summer  Term 

Enrolment  of  Students _ Monday,  June  18,  1917 

Class-work  begins Tuesday,  June  19,   1917 

Term    closes _.._ _... -.Friday,  July  27,   1917 

Fall    Term 

Enrolment  of  Students Tuesday,  September  4,  1917 

Class-work   begins Wednesday,  September  5,   1917 

Term  closes Wednesday,  November  28,   1917 

Winter  Term 

Enrolment  of  Students Monday,  December  3,   1917 

Class-work  begins „ Tuesday,  December  4,  1917 

Christmas   Holidays   begin Friday,  December  21,   1917 

Work  resumed Monday,  January  7,   1918 

Term  closes. Friday,  March  8,   1918 

Spring  Term 

Enrolment  of  Students Monday,  March  11,  1918 

Class-work   begins Tuesday,  March  12,  1918 

Easter  Vacation   begins Wednesday  noon,  March  27,   1918 

Work   resumed „ Tuesday,  April  2,   1918 

Term    closes Thursday,  June  6,   1918 


Faculty 


Eugene  W.  Bohannon President,  Sociology,  School  Management 

Graduate  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1887;  A.  B.  Indiana  University,  1890 
and  A.  M.,  1891;  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University,  1912;  teacher,  principal  and  super- 
intendent, public  schools,  nine  years;  teacher  in  state  normal  school  three 
years;  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  1901— 

Linus  W.   Kline „_ Psychology,    Education 

Graduate  Peabody  Normal  College,  1889;  B.  S.,  Harvard  University,  1896; 
Ph.  D.,  Clark  University,  1898;  Honorary  Research  Fellow,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1912-13;  teacher  and  principal,  public  schools,  six  years;  teacher, 
state   normal   schools,   three   years;   State   Normal    School,   Duluth,   1902 — 

Katharine  D.  Post _ English  Composition,  Literature 

A.  B.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1893;  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1897-98; 
teacher  in  high  schools,   1898-1905;  State  Normal  School,   Duluth,   1905— 

Ruth  Ely.... Librarian  and  Library  Science 

Minnesota  Library  Commission  summer  school,  1906;  Duluth  Public  Library, 
1902-06;  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,   1906— 

Charles  H.  Frazee Botany,  Zoology,  Elementary  Science 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1903;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1905;  teacher  in 
public  schools  and  college  instructor,  eight  vears;  State  Normal  School, 
Duluth,   1909— 

Carl  E.  Wallace..^ „ _ „ History  and  Civics 

A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1896  and  A.  M.,  1897;  student,  University  of 
Chicago,  1903-05;  teacher  in  public  schools  and  college,  eleven  years;  State 
Normal   School,   Duluth,   1910 — 

William  A.  Owens Superintendent  Elementary  School,  Education 

Graduate  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  1903;  S.  B.  University  of 
Chicago,  1910,  and  M.  A.,  1911;  teacher  and  principal  public  schools  nine  years; 
State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  1911 — 

Eugene  Van   Cleef.™ _ Geography,   Physics 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908,  and  graduate  work  1908-1910;  student, 
University  of  Leipsic,  1913-14;  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,   1911—1913,   1914— 

Margery  Strong™ English  Literature,  English  Grammar 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1902;  teacher  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
six    years;    State    Normal    School,    Duluth,    1911 — 

Mary  A.  Jack..- Reading,  Literature 

Graduate  Emerson  College  of  Oratory  1896,  and  graduate  student  1897;  teacher 
in  secondary  schools  and  college  1897-1911;  State  Normal  School,  Duluth, 
1911— 

Elizabeth  Porter  Mathematics 

Student,  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  111.,  1904-06;  B.  S.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 1910;  teacher  in  public  schools  and  state  normal  schools,  five  years; 
State    Normal    School,   Duluth,   1913 — 

Josephine  Milne Dean  of  Women 

Student  Ohio  State  University  three  years;  teacher  and  principal  schools 
nine   years;  State  Normal  School,   Duluth,   1913 — 

Harriet  F.  Glendon _ Home  Economics,  Manager  of  Dormitories 

Graduate,  Stout  Institute,  1911;  teacher  public  schools  and  state  normal 
school,  six   years;  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  1913 — 


Faculty 

(Continued) 
Melvia  L.   Danielson - Music 

Graduate  Teachers'  Training  School,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  1906;  School  of  Music, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1909;  Columbia  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  1914; 
teacher   in   public  schools   seven   years;   State    Normal   School,   Duluth,   1915 — 

Florence  Aikin Home  Economics 

Graduate,  Department  of  Home  Economics,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  1911;  summer  term,  University  of  Chicago,  1916;  teacher  in  high 
school  three  years;  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  1914 — 

Delia  A.  Smith Physical  Education,  English 

B.  A.,  Wellesley  College  1912;  student,  Dartmouth  summer  school,  1914;  grad- 
uate work,  physical  education,  Columbia  University,  1914-15;  State  Normal 
School,   Duluth,   1915 — 

Clare  L.  Shaver „ _ Drawing,  Manual  Training 

Graduate,  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  1909;  student,  Columbia  University, 
1912-13,  and  summer,  1916;  teacher  in  public  schools,  five  years;  State  Normal 
School,   Duluth,  1915 — 

Olive  B.  Home _ Train- 
ing  Teacher,    Seventh   and   Eighth   Years,   Elementary   School. 

Student,  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  1894-95,  and  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  1910-11;  teacher  public  schools,  ten  years;  State  Normal 
School,  Duluth,  1903-1910;  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1911-14; 
State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  1914— 

Blanche  Loudon 

Training  Teacher,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years,  Elementary  School 

Graduate,  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  1910;  B.  S.,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  1915;  teacher  public  schools,  seven  years;  State 
Normal   School,   Duluth,   1915 — 

Edna  E.  Hey  wood _ 

Training  Teacher,  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  Elementary  School 

Graduate,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  1898;  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1902;  teacher  in  public  schools  one  year.  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead, 
Minn.,   1902-03;   State   Normal    School,   Duluth,   1904-07,   1914,   and   1916-17. 

Gertrude  Brown 

Training  Teacher,  First  and  Second  Years,  Elementary  School 

Graduate  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  1907;  student,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  summer  1915;  teacher  public  schools  1907-1914;  State 
Normal  School,   Duluth,  1914— 

Emma    Ghering Kindergarten 

Graduate,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  1909;  B.  S.,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  1913;  teacher  in  public  schools  three  years  and  normal 
school  one   year;  State  Normal   School,  Duluth,   1914 — 

Delia  G.  Mattocks _ Penmanship 

Graduate  Ohio  Business  University;   State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  1914 — 

Blanche  Patterson _ Secretary  and  Accounting  Officer 

W.  H.  Salter,  M.  D School  Physician 


Additional  Teachers,  Summer,   1916. 

Edna  B.   Mahnke Rural   Education 

Supervisor  Rural  Schools,  Grand  Rapids. 

L.  H.  Pryor Civics  and  Geometry 

Superintendent  Schools,  Hinckley. 


The  Establishment  and  Organization 
of  the  School 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Duluth  was  established  by  an  Act 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  the  Session  of  1895,  and  registered  its 
first  students  in  September,  1902.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Minnesota.  Therefore  all 
who  enter  are  required  either  to  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the 
State  or  to  pay  tuition. 

The  work  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  In  the  Normal 
Department  instruction  is  given  in  the  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  and  those  special  subjects  necessary  to  an  in- 
telligent understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  elemen- 
tary education.  The  Elementary  School,  which  includes  a  kinder- 
garten and  nine  grades,  supplies  the  opportunity  for  observation 
and  student-teaching.  The  Standard  Course  of  Study  and  an  ex- 
tended list  of  electives  are  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
the  special  instruction  required  by  the  different  classes  of  elementary 
teachers.  The  State  Normal  Board  has  authorized  different  group- 
ings of  subjects  for  the  special  preparation  of  kindergartners, 
teachers  in  the  lower,  middle  and  higher  grades,  and  super- 
visors of  elementary  school  work.  In  addition  special  courses  are 
authorized  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Home  Economics, 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  and  Music. 

Two  years  ago  an  optional  year  of  work  was  added  to  the 
standard  course  in  response  to  the  suggestions  of  school  super- 
intendents, who  desire  teachers  with  a  more  extended  prepara- 
tion. This  extended  course  of  study  leads  to  The  Special 
Diploma  in  Elementary  Education  and  will  qualify  the  holder  for 
positions  in  Junior  High  Schools,  the  Normal  Training  Departments 
of  High  Schools  and  for  the  principalship  of  graded  schools  of  every 
class.  Former  graduates  of  the  school  should  find  in  the  work  of 
this  additional  year  the  special  preparation  which  will  lead  to  more 
responsible  positions,  while  all  who  may  complete  it  with  credit  have 
the  assurance  of  school  superintendents  that  their  services  will 
command  a  higher  rate  of  compensation.  It  is  especially  desirable 
that  those  who  may  wish  to  enter  on  the  work  of  this  course  the 
coming  year  give  early  notice  of  their  decision. 

The  standard  length  of  time  required  for  graduation  is  two 
years  for  graduates  from  approved  high  schools,  and  for  those  who 
enter  without  high  school  credits,  five  years.  Completion  of  the 
extended    course    leading    to    the    Special    Diploma    in    Elementary 
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Education,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  requires  an 
additional  year.  Students  of  both  classes  may  obtain  temporary 
teachers  certificates  before  graduation  by  completing  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  a  specified  list  of  subjects. 

The  regular  school  year  is  thirty-eight  weeks  in  length  and  is 
divided  into  three  terms  of  approximately  equal  length.  In  addition 
a  summer  term  of  six  weeks  is  held  each  year.  The  separate  sum- 
mer school  announcement  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Persons  holding  a  State  teachers'  certificate  of  the  second  or  a 
higher  grade,  and  graduates  of  approved  high  schools  having  a  four 
years'  course  who  present  credits  representing  fifteen  units  of  work 
done  therein  (a  unit  being  daily  work  for  a  year  of  at  least  nine 
months),  will  be  admitted  without  examination.  Others  will  be 
required  to  pass  examinations  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
geography,  United  States  history  and  physiology,  or  to  present 
certificates  from  the  State  High  School  Board.  While  holders  of 
diplomas  showing  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  will  be  admitted 
without  examination,  only  those  who  are  sufficiently  mature  and 
promising  will  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  work.  Fifteen  is  the 
minimum  age  for  admission. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  who  elect  to  complete  the  work  for 
the  elementary  diploma  (12  credits)  will  be  required  to  present 
satisfactory  entrance  records  in  civics,  United  States  history, 
physiology,  one  biological  science  (botany  or  zoology),  and  one 
physical  science  (physics  or  chemistry),  or  to  earn  credits  in  these 
subjects  after  entering  the  Normal  School.  The  record  in  physics 
must  represent  not  less  than  one  full  year's  work. 

Preferred  High  School  Work.  The  following  named  high  school 
subjects  are  urged  as  necessary  prerequisites  for  successful  work  in 
the  normal  school  on  the  part  of  high  school  graduates:  English, 
3  years;  biology  (botany  or  zoology  and  physiology),  1  year; 
physical  science  (physics  or  chemistry),  1  year;  history  (modern  or 
ancient),  1  year.  In  addition,  certain  other  preliminary  subjects 
are  strongly  recommended,  in  the  order  of  preference,  as  follows: 
U.  S.  history  and  civics,  1  year;  algebra,  1  year;  geometry,  1 
year;  language  (modern  or  ancient),  2  years;  physiography,  1 
semester;  drawing,  1  semester;  vocal  music,  1  year;  industrial 
subjects,  1  year;  penmanship  ability  of  70,  Ayres,  or  of  14,  Thorn- 
dike  scale. 

Students  from  high  schools  offering  less  than  the  four  years 
of  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  five-year  course  with  such  advanced 
standing  as  may   be  justified. 
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ADVANCED    STANDING 


High  school  graduates  who  shall  have  had,  as  post-graduate 
work,  not  less  than  a  half  year's  course  in  Normal  subjects  as 
offered  in  the  State  high  schools  may  be  credited  for  subjects  in 
which  they  shall  have  completed  a  full  semester's  work,  provided 
(1)  that  these  credits  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  those  who 
become  candidates  for  the  diploma,  (2)  that  the  president  reserves 
the  right  to  test  the  quality  of  work  for  which  credit  is  asked,  and 
that  not  more  than  six  term  credits  shall  be  allowed  for  such  work. 

Anyone  holding  a  State  teachers'  certificate  of  the  first  grade, 
valid  at  the  time  of  presentation,  may  be  allowed  twelve  credits, 
provided:  (1)  that  such  advanced  standing  shall  not  be  allowed 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who  become  candidates  for  the  diploma 
and  are  not  otherwise  entitled  to  advanced  standing,  (2)  that  the 
subjects  in  which  such  advanced  standings  are  to  be  allowed  shall 
be  determined  by  the  president  of  the  school  in  conference  with  the 
student,  (3)  that  the  average  of  the  certificate  shall  be  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  and  (4)  that  the  subjects  in  which  the  averages 
shall  be  less  than  75  per  cent  shall  not  be  credited  and  shall  reduce 
the  number  of  credits  to  be  allowed,  proportionately. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Persons  holding  a  teachers'  certificate  of  the  second  or  a  higher 
grade  and  having  taught  in  any  public  school  in  this  state  with 
ability  and  success  for  a  year  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  special  work.  Such  applicants  for  admission 
must  satisfy  the  president  of  the  school  that  they  are  prepared  to  do 
the  work  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  subjects  they  may  choose. 
Any  selection  of  work  is  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
president.  They  must  also  present  certificates  from  the  superin- 
tendents under  whom  they  have  taught,  testifying  to  their  fitness 
for  the  work  of  teaching. 

ADMISSION   TO   THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Graduates  from  the  advanced  courses  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools  of  Minnesota  are  admitted  without  examination  to  the 
sophomore  year  of  the  State  University,  and  those  who  complete 
the  two-year  program  for  high  school  graduates  are  admitted  to 
the  junior  year  of  the  College  of  Education  and  can  complete  the 
course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  in  two  years. 
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DIPLOMAS  AND  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  Diploma  of  the  school  is  valid  as  a  State  first  grade 
certificate  for  two  years  and  upon  endorsement,  after  two  years  of 
successful  teaching  experience,  for  life.  This  diploma  is  a  legal 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  Elementary  Diploma  is  valid  as  a  State  first  grade  certificate 
for  three  years  and  is  not  subject  to  endorsement,  though  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  will  issue  a  first  grade  certificate  to 
those  who  teach  successfully  for  the  three  years  and  are  endorsed 
by  the  president  of  the  school.  Since  September,  1915,  this  diploma 
has  not  been  valid  for  teaching  in  any  of  the  graded  schools  of 
the  State  unless  the  holder  had  taught  in  such  schools  prior  to 
that  date. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  school,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  will  issue  a  State  certificate  of  the  first 
grade,  valid  for  two  years  and  subject  to  renewal  for  a  period  to 
be  fixed  by  himself,  to  those  who  complete  twelve  units  of  work  on 
the  two-year  program  for  high  school  graduates  and  to  those  who 
complete  thirty-six  units  of  the  five-year  program,  provided  one  of 
the  credits  be  for  Rural  School  Methods,  Observation  and  Practice. 
No  such  certificate  will  be  renewed,  however,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  shall  complete  a  full  term  (four  units)  of  additional 
work  in  the  school. 

Those  who  complete  twenty-four  units  of  work,  including  the 
elementary  subjects  of  the  five-year  program,  may  obtain,  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  president,  a  State  second  grade  certificate. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  who  sign  the  pledge  to  teach. 
Those  who  do  not  sign  the  pledge  are  required  to  pay  thirty  dollars 
a  year.  Charges  for  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance  and  no  por- 
tion thereof  will  be  refunded. 

Washburn  Hall  and  Torrance  Hall  are  homes  for  young  women 
attending  the  school  and  are  situated  on  the  campus  near  the  main 
building.  Both  are  of  fireproof  construction  and  are  provided  with 
all  modern  conveniences.  Each  has  its  own  laundry,  kitchen, 
pantry,  dining-room  and  reception  rooms.  All  floors  have  lava- 
tories and  bath  rooms.  Students  have  free  access  to  the  laundries, 
which  have  eight  stationary  wash  tubs,  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
clothes  dryers,  irons  and  ironing  tables.  All  living  rooms  have 
hardwood  floors,  two  beds,  two  rugs,  two  closets,  two  chairs,  two 
rockers,  a  study  table,  dresser  and  all  necessary  bedding.     Students 
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are  required  to  provide  table  and  dresser  covers,  towels  and  cur- 
tains, to  care  for  their  own  rooms  and  to  take  turns  in  waiting  on 
tables  at  meals. 

It  is  expected  that  the  rates  will  be  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen dollars  a  month  the  coming  year.  Similar  accommodations 
cannot  be  had  in  the  city  for  less  than  double  the  amount.  No 
deduction  will  be  made  for  absences  of  less  than  a  week.  All  pay- 
ments must  be  made  four  weeks  in  advance.  Applications  for  rooms 
must  be  accompanied  by/  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  which  amount  will 
be  applied  on  the  first  monthly  payment,  but  will  not  be  returned 
if  the  reservation  is  cancelled  after  June  1st,  or  August  15th.  All 
such  applications  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Those  who  do  not  plan  to  live  at  one  of  the  halls  and  whose 
homes  are  not  in  the  city,  must  choose  a  boarding  place  with  the 
advice  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  will  avoid  embar- 
rassment by  not  making  such  arrangements  before  having  such 
advice  and  approval.  Students  who  take  up  their  residence  at  the 
halls  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  them  for  another  place  in  the 
city  except  upon  the  advice  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  Women. 

Students  Entering  for  the  First  Time  must  bring  with  them, 
or  present  in  advance,  proper  evidence  of  their  qualifications  for 
admission.  In  the  case  of  high  school  graduates  this  will  be  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  graduation  and  a  transcript  of  the  record  made  in 
the  high  school.  Those  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  must 
present  either  the  diploma  or  high  school  board  certificates  show- 
ing completion  of  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  Persons  who  expect 
to  obtain  advanced  standing  for  work  previously  done  must  present 
official  statements  showing  the  amount  and  quality  of  such  work. 

Applicants  for  Admission  will  present  themselves  at  the  Office 
of  the  President,  where  they  will  be  referred  to  proper  committees 
on  examination  or  classification. 

The  Buildings  are  situated  on  East  Fifth  Street,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  avenues,  and  one  block  from  the 
Woodland  and  East  Fourth  Street  car  lines.  Students  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  city  should  call  at  the  president's  office  on 
arrival. 

The  School  Physician  meets  every  student  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  her  health  is  such 
as  will  justify  her  undertaking  the  work  of  a  teacher.  No  one  is 
permitted  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  the  school  without  his 
approval. 

Additional  Information  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  Presi- 
dent's Office,  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  Minn. 
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The  Course  of  Study  and   Arrangement 
of  Programs 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Junior  Year.                       Hours  Senior  Year                         Hours 

Arithmetic    1,    2 120      Civics    _ „  60 

Drawing    1 - 60      History   (U.  S.)    1 _  60 

Elementary  Science 60      History  of  Education  1 60 

Geography    1,    2 _.....120      Literature  _  60 

Grammar  1,  2 _.....120      Manual    Training    1 _  60 

Music    1 „  60       Psychology    2 60 

Penmanship   30      Reading  —  60 

Psychology   1 60      Sociology  60 

School    Management 30      Themes    60 

Theory  of  Education 60      Teaching   1,   2,   3 „180 


Electives  1917-1918 

Group  One.  Kindergarten  Theory  1,  2,  3.  Technics.  Primary 
Methods.  Physical  Education  1.  These  six  term-units  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  Arithmetic  2,  Geography  2,  Grammar  2,  Theory  of 
Education,  Civics  and  Manual  Training  1. 

Group  Two.  Domestic  Art  1,  2,  3,  and  Domestic  Science  1,  2, 
3,  in  place  of  Arithmetic  2,  Elementary  Science,  Geography  2,  Gram- 
mar 2,  Civics  and  Manual  Training  1. 

Group  Three.  Physical  Education  1,  2,  3,  in  place  of  three  term- 
units  to  be  designated  by  the  program  committee. 

Group  Four.  Music  2,  3,  in  place  of  two  term-units  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  program  committee. 

Group  Five.  Drawing  2,  3,  in  place  of  two  term-units  to  be 
designated  by  the  program  committee. 

Group  Six.  Methods  for  the  Lower,  Middle  or  Higher  Grades 
and  Rural  Schools  in  place  of  one  term-unit  to  be  designated  by 
the  program  committee. 

A  sixty-hour  course  in  Library  Science  will  be  offered,  should  a 
sufficient  number  desire  it. 

The  previous  training,  the  special  purpose  and  aptitude  of  the 
student,  will  be  the  controlling  factors  in  arranging  for  electives. 
The  advice  and  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Program  must  be 
had  in  every  instance. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  NOT  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


First  Year  Hours 

Algebra  I,  II,  III 180 

Drawing  1 12  0 

English  Composition  I,  II 120 

Geography  I,   II 120 

Music  I _ 60 

Reading  1 6  0 

Second  Year  Hours 

General  History  I,  II,  III 180 

Manual  Training  I,  II 120 

Music   II 60 

Geometry  I,  II,  III 180 

Rhetoric    6  0 

Zoology  I,  II 120 

Third  Year 

Arithmetic   1,    2 - _.120 

Botany  I,  II 1 2  0 

English    History. 6  0 

Literature  I,  II 120 

Physics  I,  II,  III 180 

U.  S.  History  1,  2 120 


Fourth  Year 

Chemistry  I,  II,  III 180 

Gram  mar  1 ,  2 — 120 

Literature  III,   IV _ 120 

Physiology    6  0 

Psychology   1 60 

Sewing   6  0 

Teaching   1 .- 6  0 

Theory  of  Education „  60 


Fifth  Year 

Children's   Literature -  60 

Civics    _ »...  6  0 

Cooking  6 0 

History  of  Education  1 60 

Penmanship   _  30 

Psychology   2 60 

School   Management 30 

Sociology 6 0 

Teaching   2,   3 „ 120 

Themes  6  0 

E lective  *   1 2  0 


*The  120  hours  of  electives  will  be  chosen  from  those  listed 
on  page  12. 

The  Arabic  numerals  used  in  this  program  indicate  that  the 
subjects  which  they  follow  are  to  be  taken  with  classes  of  high 
school  graduates. 


SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


For  Those  Who  Have  Completed  the  Two  or  Five- Year  Program. 


Hours 
Educational  Administration...  60 

Educational    Sociology 60 

English  Composition 60 

Literary   Interpretation 60 


Physiology  and  Sanitation _  60 

Teaching   „  60 

Elective _ 3  6  0 


The  three  hundred  sixty  hours  (six  term-units)  of  elective  work 
may  be  chosen  partly  from  the  list  of  electives  on  page  12,  and 
partly  or  entirely  from  advanced  courses  in  English,  History,  and 
Economics,  Mathematics,  and  Geography,  to  be  arranged  as  may 
be  required. 
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Descriptive  Outline  Of  The  Work. 

DRAWING 

"Art  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done,  but  the  best  way  of  doing  what- 
ever is  done." 

The  realization  of  this  truth,  together  with  the  desire  to  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of,  the  beautiful  in  all  things 
is  the  underlying  purpose  of  all  the  work. 

I. — A  foundation  is  laid  for  orderly,  consistent  and  accurate 
work  and  for  a  freedom  of  expression  to  bring  out  the  individuality 
of  the  student.  As  design  should  be  the  basis  of  all  the  work,  much 
time  is  given  to  it  and  the  principles  applied  to  good  lettering,  cover 
compositions,  borders,  surface  and  landscape  composition.  Color 
theory  and  color  making  is  studied  and  a  portfolio  made.  For  the 
purpose  of  increasing  one's  general  knowledge  and  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  the  fine  arts,  one  day  a  week  is  given  to  the  study  of  art 
history.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  and  reviews 
and  includes  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Early  Christian  and  Ital- 
ian art. 

II. — This  is  a  continuation  of  I.  It  includes  a  further  study 
of  art  history,  taking  up  Dutch,  Flemish,  German,  Spanish,  French, 
English  and  American  art;  also  perspective  drawing,  drawing  of 
still  life  and  studies  from  life  and  nature  which  are  rendered  in 
the  following  mediums:    pencil,   charcoal,   crayon  and  water  color. 

1. — This  course  is  for  high  school  graduates  and  includes  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  good  lettering,  composition  and  design, 
perspective,  color  theory  and  drawing  from  objects,  nature  and  life, 
and  relates  these  to  work  in  the  various  grades,  aiming  to  prepare 
students  to  teach  drawing  in  the  grades.  This  also  includes  a  study 
of  art  history. 

2. — This  course  is  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  several  phases  of  work  indicated  in  Drawing  1.  It  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  greater  technical  ability  and  to  a  higher 
appreciation  in  the  field  of  art.  The  term's  work  will  include  a 
special  study  of  some  topic  in  art  history  to  be  reported  in  a  term 
paper. 

3. — A  part  of  the  work  in  this  course  consists  in  outlining  a 
brief  course  in  drawing  for  the  grades.  When  the  ability  of  the 
class  justifies  it,  some  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  art  as 
applied  to  the  home  and  costume.  Some  advanced  problems  in 
design,  charcoal  and  water  color  studies  will  be  introduced. 
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EDUCATION 


History  of  Education. — The  work  in  this  subject  consists  mainly 
of  an  intensive  study  of  the  educational  classics.  The  classic  is 
related  to  the  educational  history  of  the  country  or  the  educational 
movement  of  which  it  is  a  part,  as  well  as  given  chronological  posi- 
tion and  the  valuation  arising  from  its  estimated  results  by  the  use 
in  a  supplementary  way  of  a  standard  text.  Helpful  references 
are  employed,  and  much  topical  work  done.  The  two  courses  are 
planned  to  support  and  elaborate  the  principles  evolved  in  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy. 

1. — Greek  education,  with  special  attention  to  the  Spartan  and 
Athenian  phases,  and  the  Republic  of  Plato,  are  studied.  The  Early 
Christian  Schools,  Monasticism,  the  Rise  of  Universities,  the  educa- 
tional significance  of  the  Renaissance  and  a  descriptive  account  of 
the  Great  Didactic  complete  the  work  of  this  term. 

2. — Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude  and  Spencer's  Educa- 
tion are  read,  discussed  and  outlined.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
ethical  and  social  as  well  as  to  the  educational  ideals  of  these 
writers. 

Observation. — This  work  provides  an  opportunity  to  observe 
model  lessons  as  presented  by  the  critic  teachers  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  regular  work  of  a  graded  school  as  conducted  in 
the  Elementary  School.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  work 
by  a  survey  of  all  of  the  grades,  one  week  being  spent  in  each  depart- 
ment. The  judgment  of  the  critic  teachers  and  the  superintendent, 
with  the  expressed  preference  of  the  student,  determines  the  depart- 
ment in  which  continuous  work  is  to  be  done.  This  work  consists  in 
making  a  specified  number  of  daily  reports  each  week  of  the  model 
lessons  observed,  in  performing  assigned  duties  in  the  department, 
and  in  reading  helpful  literature  supervised  by  the  superintendent. 
At  least  one  period  a  day  is  given  to  the  work  during  the  term  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  teaching  is  done. 

School  Management. — A  study  is  made  of  the  different  types  of 
school  organization.  This  embraces,  external  to  the  school,  national, 
state,  county  and  local  organization,  with  state  organization  made 
especially  detailed.  Internal  organization,  as  regards  the  school, 
concerns  itself  with  the  program,  organization  of  routine,  relation 
of  the  teacher  to  supervisors,  the  testing  of  results,  school  archi- 
tecture, classification  of  pupils,  etc.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
six  weeks  devoted  to  this  subject  is  given  to  school  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  This  deals  especially  with  disorders  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  the  school,  and  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  prospective 
teacher  in  detecting  physical  unfitness,  and  in  establishing  her  rela- 
tion to  it. 
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Theory  of  Education. — Educational  aims  as  determined  by  the 
prevailing  social  ideals  and  the  interrelation  between  methods,  aims 
and  the  growing  nature  of  the  school  child  form  the  preliminary 
considerations  of  the  course. 

The  general  aim  is  (1)  to  furnish  the  student  a  knowledge  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  physical  and  mental  life  of  the 
pupil  in  relation  to  his  school  experience,  (2)  to  consider  in  an  ele- 
mentary way  the  application  of  the  laws  of  learning  to  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  common  schools,  (3)  to  make  a  brief  study  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  order  of  their  historical  sequence,  and 
(4)  to  discuss  in  the  interests  of  teaching  and  of  learning  such  spec- 
ial topics  as  fundamental  and  accessory,  body-mind  processes,  play, 
imitation,  interest  and  effort,  suggestion,  individuality  and  social 
adjustment. 

A  term  paper  is  written  on  the  basis  of  an  intensive  study  of 
the  teaching  of  a  common  school  subject  in  one  of  the  eight  school 
grades.  A  text-book  is  used. 

Elementary  School  and  Teaching. — The  Elementary  School 
includes  eight  grades  and  a  kindergarten.  The  work  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  done  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state, 
includes  manual  training  and  home  economics,  and  qualifies  those 
who  complete  it  to  enter  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  or  the 
Normal  Department. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  the  instructors  of  the  Normal 
Department,  the  respective  supervisors  and  training  teachers  and 
the  duly  qualified  members  of  the  senior  class. 

The  purposes  of  the  school  are  (1)  to  maintain,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, ideal  school  conditions  to  serve  as  models  for  the  prospective 
teacher,  and  (2)  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  teachers 
to  develop  their  natural  and  acquired  abilities  for  practical  service 
in  our  public  schools  under  able  guidance. 

The  supervision  consists  in  giving  model  lessons  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  student  teachers;  in  holding  individual  conferences  very 
frequently,  department  conferences  weekly  and  general  conferences 
at  longer  intervals,  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  teacher  is 
sympathetically  discussed  and  criticised;  in  citing  literature  bear- 
ing on  her  daily  work,  and  in  assisting  in  whatever  way  the  needs 
of  the  hour  may  suggest. 

During  a  part  of  this  year  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  class 
have  had  the  privilege  of  observing  and  assisting  in  some  of  the 
schools  in  Duluth,  Chisholm  and  Eveleth.  It  is  planned  to  continue 
this  arrangement  another  year  in  the  Duluth  schools. 
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ENGLISH. 


The  general  aim  of  the  work  in  English  is  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent through  appreciative  study  of  the  best  authors,  intelligent 
reading  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  and  careful  observation 
everywhere,  so  that  he  may  learn  how  to  express  himself  in  refined, 
accurate,  clear  English.  The  other  departments  are  expected  to 
co-operate  with  the  English  department  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
every  school  exercise  an  opportunity  to  teach  good  English  by 
example,  criticism  and  practice. 

Children's  Literature. — This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  available  material  on  the  subject,  and  by  so  doing  to 
disclose  to  him  the  wealth  of  thought  and  fancy  preserved  in  print 
for  the  child's  instruction  and  delight;  to  enable  the  student  to  dis- 
criminate in  selecting  really  good  material  by  teaching  him  how  to 
examine  a  book,  and  what  tests  to  apply  in  order  to  determine  its 
merit.  The  material  used  is  classified  as  Verse, — dealing  with 
family  life,  play,  animals,  nature,  festivals,  narratives  based  on 
legends  and  on  fancy,  humor,  patriotism,  life's  teachings,  and  Bible 
poetry;  Prose, — with  the  material  classified  as  fables,  fairy-tales, 
myths,  legends,  Bible  stories  and  parables,  historical  incidents, 
adventure,  travel,  biography,  miscellaneous  subjects.  As  much 
reading  as  possible  is  done  by  the  student  outside  of  class.  Reports 
on  material  read  are  brought  to  class  and  discussed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  greater  discrimination  through  open  conference. 
A  note  book  is  prepared  to  serve  as  a  resume  of  material  gathered 
and  as  an  outline  for  future  reference. 

English  Composition  I. — The  first  half  of  this  term  is  devoted 
to  a  review  of  punctuation,  capitalization  and  sentence  structure, 
with  daily  written  work  to  illustrate  the  principles  studied.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  term,  a  careful  review  of  elementary  English 
grammar  is  given. 

II. — The  principles  of  simple  composition  are  studied  with 
reference  to  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the  short  theme.  The 
careful  study  of  models  gives  the  pupil  some  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  good  English.  He  is  also  encouraged,  through  daily 
themes,  and  through  oral  reports  on  familiar  topics,  to  express 
himself  as  freely  and  spontaneously  as  possible,  to  correct  such  bad 
habits  of  speech  as  he  may  have,  and  to  develop  by  observation  and 
practice,  his  own  powers  of  expression  and  command  of  language. 
Fair  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling  are  insisted  upon  in  all 
daily  work. 

Grammar  1. — The  elements  of  the  sentence  and  all  the  parts  of 
speech  are  reviewed  rapidly,  after  which  comes  a  study  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  interjections  and  con- 
junctions. Each  of  these  is  considered  under  form,  use,  and  meaning. 
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2. — A  continuation  of  1.  More  difficult  exercises  in  analysis 
and  parsing  are  given.  Verbs  are  taken  up  in  detail,  with 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the  conjugation.  Careful 
attention  is  given  to  the  uses  of  the  infinitive,  to  distinguishing  the 
four  kinds  of  verbals  in  ing  and  to  auxiliary  verbs — especially  to 
shall  and  will.  The  practical  problems  that  arise  in  teaching  lan- 
guage in  the  grades  are  continually  kept  in  mind,  and  are  discussed 
whenever  occasion  offers,  methods  being  suggested  and  recorded. 
No  text  is  used,  but  note  books,  in  outline  form,  are  kept  throughout 
the  course;  careless  written  work  is  not  accepted. 

As  grammar  is  only  one  phase  of  the  great  subject,  English, 
the  parts  of  which  cannot  properly  be  separated,  and  as  English  is 
a  necessary  tool  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  the  illustrations 
used  in  the  classroom  are  made  as  varied  and  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible. Each  individual  is  encouraged  to  make  a  self-correction  of 
common  errors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  each  will  feel  a  personal 
responsibility  for  helping  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  spoken 
English  outside  of  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  it. 

Literature  I. —  (a)  Mythology.  Classic  myths  are  studied  with 
Guerber's  "Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome"  as  the  text,  (b)  Selections 
from  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  (c)  Shakespeare — Two  plays 
are  selected  from  the  following:  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Julius  Caesar;  Macbeth; 
Hamlet;  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

II. — American  Literature.  The  most  representative  prose  and 
poetry  are  taken  up  under  the  following  divisions:  The  Colonial 
Period;  the  Revolutionary  Period;  the  New  York  Group;  Southern 
Literature;  Western  Literature.  Note-book  outlines  and  general 
reference  work  in  the  library  are  required. 

m. — English  Poets.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  principal 
poets  from  Milton  to  Arnold,  with  the  poems  selected  from  "Manly's 
English  Poetry."  The  periods  considered  are:  The  Caroline  and 
Puritan  Age;  the  Restoration;  the  Age  of  Classicism;  the  Transi- 
tional Period;  the  Age  of  Romanticism;  the  Victorian  Age.  Out- 
lines kept  throughout  the  course  are  based  upon  notes  given  in 
class  and  upon  general  outside  reading,  but  the  student  must  be 
familiar  with  what  the  author  himself  has  said,  before  knowing 
what  some  one  else  has  said  about  him. 

IV. — English  Narrative  Prose.  This  course  opens  with  a  study 
of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  from  the  Spectator,  with  outside 
reading  and  reports  on  such  phases  of  life  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
as  throw  light  upon  the  Papers.  This  is  followed  by  the  study  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  one  of  Scott's  novels — Ivanhoe  or  Kenil- 
worth — and  one  of  George  Eliot's  novels.  As  much  supplementary 
outside  reading  is  required  in  connection  with  the  novels,  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  setting  of  the 
story  and  the  author's  point  of  view. 
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Reading  I. — This  course  and  the  one  following  are  required  of 
all  students  of  the  five-year  program.  The  aim  is  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  interpret  and  express  the  thought  of  the  printed 
page,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  discriminating  appreciation  of 
good  literature.  Necessary  drill  in  enunciation  and  in  articulation 
is  given  and  the  correct  mould  for  all  elementary  sounds  is  taught. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  reading  are  applied  to  the  selections 
studied  in  the  class  room. 

II. — The  work  of  the  second  term  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the 
preceding  term,  its  aim  being  to  lead  the  pupil  by  natural  steps  to 
express  the  thoughts  of  others  as  well  as  his  own,  simply,  naturally 
and  effectively.  A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  simple  dramatiza- 
tion. Greater  co-operation  between  the  reading  work  and  the  work 
in  composition  is  secured  through  a  course  in  outside  reading.  Lists 
of  books  covering  a  wide  range  of  choice  and  suited  to  young  people 
of  various  degrees  of  development  are  posted  in  the  class  room. 
Each  pupil,  making  his  own  choice,  reads  one  of  these  books  every 
two  weeks  throughout  the  year,  making  brief  oral  comments  on  the 
book  and  reading  some  passage  illustrating  the  point  under  consid- 
eration in  the  reading  class.  He  also  hands  in  a  brief  review  of  the 
book  in  the  composition  class.  This  helps  to  unify  the  work  in 
English  and  serves  as  an  incentive  to  further  and  more  appreciative 
reading. 

Reading  1. — This  course,  which  is  required  of  high  school 
graduates,  is  a  modification  of  Reading  I  and  II.  Following  a 
review  and  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  reading,  together 
with  daily  practice  in  developing  these  principles  by  illustration,  a 
thorough  drill  is  given  in  phonics.  Faulty  enunciation  due  to  phys- 
ical defects  or  habitual  carelessness  is  discussed,  together  with  the 
means  of  correcting  such  irregularities.  Difficulties  experienced  by 
those  accustomed  to  a  foreign  tongue  are  also  considered  as  well  as 
the  means  to  correct  these  difficulties.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  time  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  teaching 
reading  in  the  grades.  These  are  compared  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining their  special  merits  as  well  as  their  special  adaptability  to 
certain  types  of  children.  In  connection  with  this  work  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  observe  the  work  in  reading  in  the  Elementary 
School  and  also  in  the  city  schools.  This  work  in  methods  is  fol- 
lowed by  class  room  discussion. 

Rhetoric. — The  two-term  course  in  English  Composition  or  its 
equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  course  in  rhetoric.  The  principles 
of  unity,  coherence,  emphasis  and  growth  are  studied  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  The  text  book  is  used  merely  as  a  background, 
a  reference  book  to  which  to  turn  for  standards  and  principles.  The 
aim  sought  is  freedom  and  accuracy  of  expression  leading  toward 
the  goal  of  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  speech.     To  this  end  a  reput- 
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able  weekly  magazine  is  subscribed  for  by  each  member  of  the  class, 
both  to  furnish  models  of  effective  composition  and  to  stimulate 
such  interest  in  affairs  of  the  day  as  will  seek  outlet  in  free  discus- 
sion. Prom  this  desire  to  give  one's  opinion  on  various  subjects 
will  develop  the  ambition  to  state  that  opinion  effectively.  Free  and 
kindly  mutual  criticism  is  encouraged  in  class  as  being  an  effective 
aid  in  developing  personal  judgment  of  what  constitutes  effective 
speech  as  well  as  having  a  salutary  effect  in  correcting  habitual 
carelessness  of  expression.  Two-thirds  of  the  work  is  oral;  the 
remaining  third,  written. 

Themes. — An  advanced  course  in  composition  in  which  punctua- 
tion, letter-writing,  and  the  principles  of  composition  and  rhetoric 
are  briefly  reviewed,  and  exposition,  description  and  narration  care- 
fully studied.  Famous  short  stories  are  assigned  as  outside  reading. 
The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  gain  free,  natural,  ready  oral  expres- 
sion and  some  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  in  everyday  life. 

HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

In  all  the  work  it  is  a  part  of  the  purpose  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  literature  and  other  material  especially  suited  to  the 
pupils  in  the  various  grades  of  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
as  well  as  with  the  more  advanced  literature  which  he  himself 
should  use.  To  accomplish  this,  constant  use  is  made  of  the  library, 
which  is  well  equipped  to  serve  both  purposes.  A  broad  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  historical  facts  is  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  correct  interpretation  and  teaching  of  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  political  ideas  and 
to  the  contributions  made  to  civilization  by  different  peoples.  Effort 
is  made  to  show  the  development  of  political  institutions  and  civil- 
ization as  an  evolutionary  process.  The  influence  of  geography  upon 
history  is  studied.  The  pupil  is  required  to  keep  a  notebook  and 
at  times  to  make  reports,  written  or  oral,  upon  special  topics. 

Civics. — Students  are  required  to  master  the  general  principles 
of  society  and  government;  after  that,  an  outline  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  of  a  county,  town 
and  city  in  Minnesota.  The  methods  of  nominating  public  officers, 
and  the  duties  of  citizens  in  a  republic  are  studied  carefully.  That 
is  the  point  of  view  from  which  such  questions  as  minority  repre- 
sentation, initiative  and  referendum,  and  government  by  commis- 
sion are  inquired  into. 

English  History. — The  general  development  of  the  English  peo- 
ple and  government  is  studied  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from 
which  point  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  relation  existing 
between  the  history  and  constitutional  development  of  England  and 
that  of  the  United  States. 
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General  History  I. — A  general  survey  of  the  origin  and  spread  of 
civilization  and  of  the  development  of  political  and  social  institu- 
tions in  the  Orient  and  Greece.  A  knowledge  of  the  thought,  life, 
character  and  emotions  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  achievements  of  the 
great  men  of  that  illustrious  race  is  regarded  as  a  treasure  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  lives  of  the  young. 

n. — A  study  of  the  rise  of  Rome,  the  expansion  and  organiza- 
tion of  her  power  during  the  Republic,  its  reorganization  under  the 
Empire,  its  final  disruption  at  the  time  of  the  German  invasions  and 
the  transformation  of  the  ancient  pagan  empire  into  the  mediaeval 
Christian  empire  of  the  Germans  under  Charlemagne.  The  social 
and  economic  causes  of  the  failure  of  self  government  among  the 
Romans  are  carefully  analyzed  as  having  a  present  day  significance. 

HI. — A  study  of  mediaeval  institutions,  habits  and  ideas  and 
how  they  were  supplanted  by  those  of  the  present.  It  includes  such 
topics  as  the  rise  and  prevalence  of  feudalism,  the  Crusades,  the 
growth  of  the  Papacy  and  its  contest  with  the  Emperor,  the  develop- 
ment of  cities  and  the  middle  class,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation, the  growth  of  nations,  the  struggle  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  democratic  institutions,  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  expansion  of  Europe.  European  conditions  which  influenced 
American  history  are  made  prominent. 

History  of  the  United  States.  1. — A  course  dealing  with  the 
beginnings  of  our  national  existence  from  the  discovery  of  America 
to  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  conditions 
affecting  colonization,  the  period  of  discovery  and  settlement,  the 
rivalry  of  the  French  and  English,  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  government  and  its  foreign  and  domestic  problems. 
Our  relations  with  Europe  are  carefully  analyzed. 

2. — A  study  of  the  outlines  of  our  political,  constitutional,  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  from  the  War  of  1812  to  the  present 
day.  Among  the  more  prominent  topics  for  discussion  are  the 
national  awakening,  the  development  of  democracy,  the  struggle 
over  slavery,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  the  rise  of  new  economic 
and  political  conditions  and  the  question  of  expansion. 

Sociology. — This  course  is  necessarily  very  brief  and  is  limited 
to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  society,  a  knowledge  of  which 
should  prove  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  teachers.  It  begins 
with  an  examination  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  human  associa- 
tion and  rests  upon  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  various 
social  institutions  are  the  result  of  a  long  and  slow  process  of  evo- 
lution. This  view  is  at  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  consideration 
given  to  contemporary  social  problems,  especially  those  which  relate 
to  the  family,  the  school,  government  in  its  various  phases,  and  to 
society  in  the  sense  generally  meant  when  we  speak  of  "social 
welfare." 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


The  special  aim  in  this  work  is  to  meet  the  frequent  demands 
for  teachers  who  can  combine  a  limited  amount  of  instruction  in 
elementary  home  economics  with  their  regular  work  as  teachers 
in  the  grades.  A  year  of  chemistry  and  a  semester  of  physiology 
are  prerequisites. 

Domestic  Art  1. — This  term's  work  includes  a  study  of  textiles 
with  special  reference  to  the  sources  of  the  various  fibers  and  the 
manufacture  and  adulteration  of  fabrics;  microscopic  examinations 
and  chemical  experiments  and  the  preparation  of  textile  charts. 
Some  time  is  devoted  to  laundry  processes  including  the  removal  of 
stains.  The  sewing  in  this  term  includes  all  the  stitches  that  can 
be  applied  to  plain  hand  work. 

2. — The  work  of  this  term  is  devoted  to  the  further  application 
of  the  principles  developed  in  1,  and  involves  the  selection  of  mater- 
ials and  the  making  of  plain  undergarments,  from  commercial  pat- 
terns. The  hygiene  of  clothing  is  considered  and  clothing  budgets 
are  kept  by  each  student. 

3. — Keeping  of  the  clothing  budget  is  continued.  The  drafting 
of  simple  patterns  and  the  study  and  alteration  of  commercial  pat- 
terns are  applied  to  the  cutting  and  making  of  a  simple  waist,  a 
wool  skirt  and  a  wash  dress,  with  special  reference  to  suitability  of 
color  and  design.     Some  time  is  given  to  the  repair  of  clothing. 

Domestic  Science  1. — The  problems  of  household  management, 
such  as  the  location,  construction,  heating,  ventilating  and  light- 
ing of  a  house;  the  water  supply  and  disposal  of  wastes,  markets 
and  the  milk  supply,  and  cleaning  processes  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, the  management  of  income,  division  of  labor  and  labor  sav- 
ing devices  together  with  house  furnishing  constitute  the  material 
for  the  work  of  this  term. 

2. — This  is  a  course  in  foods  and  cookery  and  requires  a  study 
of  the  composition,  structure,  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of 
foods  together  with  observation  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  during  cooking.  Sufficient  practice  in 
the  care  and  preparation  of  all  typical  foods  to  insure  success  in 
cookery  is  required. 

3. — The  work  in  this  term  includes  the  preparation  and  serv- 
ing of  meals  in  accordance  with  dietetic  standards.  Attention  is 
given  to  school  lunches  and  some  time  is  given  to  infant  feeding, 
invalid  cookery,  and  emergencies  in  the  home  to  the  end  that  the 
teacher  or  homemaker  may  be  enabled  to  recognize  the  prevalent 
childrens'  diseases  and  prepared  to  care  for  the  slight  ailments 
which  are  often  met  with  in  the  home  and  the  school. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


The  growing  demand  for  kindergartners  who  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  for  work  in  the  lower  grades  and  for  lower  grade 
teachers  who  have  had  considerable  training  in  kindergarten  work 
has  necessitated  closer  co-operation  between  these  two  departments 
of  the  elementary  school.  All  students  of  the  kindergarten  course 
spend  at  least  three  months  in  the  lower  grades  and  devote  one  term 
to  lower  grade  methods.  Only  those  persons  who  have  completed 
the  standard  high  school  course  and  are  able  to  play  the  piano  and 
sing  reasonably  well  are  eligible  for  the  course. 

Kindergarten  Theory  1,  2,  3. — The  year's  work  in  kindergarten 
theory  consists  mainly  of  the  study  of  child  life  during  the  first 
seven  or  eight  years  and  of  the  culture  materials  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  growing  child  in  the  best  way  in  these  years.  Some 
of  Froebel's  works  are  studied  for  suggestions  in  the  selection  of 
materials  embodying  social  values  in  relation  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  child  of  four  to  five  years  of  age.  Some  study  is  made 
of  universal  child  playthings  in  connection  with  class  experimenta- 
tion for  the  sake  of  exemplifying  the  principles  underlying  the  kin- 
dergarten methods.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  rhythms, 
marches,  folk  dancing  and  games  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop 
some  skill  in  practicing  and  teaching  them.  The  work  with  chil- 
dren's stories  develops  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  story 
telling  as  an  educational  factor.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  stories  for  young  children  with  opportunities  for  oral  telling 
to  both  children  and  adults  and  the  development  of  the  power  to 
make  suitable  adaptations  to  children's  needs. 

Technics. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  general  survey  of 
the  history  and  the  present  problems  of  the  kindergarten.  It  seeks 
to  make  use  of  the  best  educational  principles  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  kindergarten  programs  and  in  making  a  critical 
study  of  typical  programs.  Planning  programs  for  parents'  and 
mothers'  meetings  and  making  lists  of  the  supplies  and  equipment 
suitable  for  the  kindergarten  are  important  features  of  the  work. 

Primary  Methods  and  Physical  Education  will  be  given  as  out- 
lined in  the  sections  devoted  to  those  special  subjects. 

Teaching  1,  2,  3. — All  students  in  this  course  will  have  two 
terms  of  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  and  one  in  the  lower  grades. 
They  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  every  phase  of  kinder- 
garten procedure,  assuming  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  circle 
talks,  rhythm  work,  marches,  games,  stories,  hand-work,  excursions 
and  special  celebrations,  thus  learning  how  to  make  appropriate 
use  of  the  instinctive  activities  of  children.  Conferences  are  held 
for  the  discussion  of  the  teaching  problems  and  for  a  critical  study 
of  the  kindergarten  program. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  train  teacher-librarians. 
It  is  planned  (1)  to  give  students  a  working  knowledge  of  library 
methods  and  library  guides  and  (2)  to  acquaint  them  with  the  best 
books  in  the  field  of  children's  literature.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
physical  make-up,  the  care  and  mending  of  books,  their  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement;  the  use  of  periodical,  poetry  and  short-story 
indexes;  the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  atlases  and  hand- 
books; the  use  of  the  simpler  government  documents,  such  as  the 
bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  selection  and  some  study  of  children's  literature. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

I. — The  work  of  this  term  includes  cardboard  construction, 
weaving,  basketry,  leather  tooling  and  stenciling.  Principles  of 
design  are  reviewed  and  the  students  apply  as  many  of  their  own 
designs  as  possible. 

II. — The  main  features  of  the  work  of  this  term  are  the  care 
and  use  of  the  common  wood  working  tools,  the  principles  of  con- 
struction as  based  on  strength,  durability,  proportion,  adaptation  to 
purpose,  decoration  and  finish,  and  the  actual  practice  in  wood 
working. 

1. — A  course  for  high  school  graduates  which  offers  practice  in 
cardboard  construction,  weaving,  basketry,  leather  tooling,  stencil- 
ing and  wood-block  printing.  It  is  the  aim  to  help  the  student  to 
understand  the  principles  relating  to  the  various  crafts  and  enable 
him  to  relate  these  to  the  other  studies  in  the  school  curriculum. 

MATHEMATICS 

Algebra  I,  II  and  III. — The  four  fundamental  operations,  simple 
equations,  simple  fractions,  graphical  representation,  factoring, 
simple  equations  of  two  or  three  unknowns,  problems. 

Arithmetic  1. — The  fundamental  arithmetical  processes  are 
studied  in  their  logical  relations,  generalized  for  common  practice, 
drilled  upon  as  needed,  and  discussed  as  to  grade-school  presenta- 
tion and  use.  The  work  of  the  term  includes  numeration  and  nota- 
tion, with  a  little  of  their  history,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  integers,  fractions,  and  decimals.  Wise 
methods  of  problem  attack,  good  page  arrangement,  and  precision 
of  statement  are  developed,  then  required.  Some  additional  topics, 
as  square  root,  longitude  and  time,  and  the  denominate  numbers 
are  used  as  the  basis  for  this  problem  work,  and  the  fundamental 
problems  of  percentage  are  introduced  as  special  cases  under 
decimals. 
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2. — The  applications  of  arithmetic  to  modern  business,  and 
mensuration  of  plane  figures  and  the  five  fundamental  solids,  occupy 
nine  weeks  or  more.  Serious  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  commercial 
work  actual  but  not  technical,  and  to  require  the  accuracy  that  the 
business  world  expects.  The  work  in  mensuration  is  training  in 
visualizing,  judgment,  and  reasoning,  not  in  memorizing  formulas. 
Reports  on  required  reading,  covering  methods  that  have  been  his- 
torically important,  the  work  of  the  great  teachers  in  this  field, 
current  questions  about  aims  and  changing  emphasis,  and  recent 
tests  and  their  value,  gives  some  background  for  judgment  and 
acquaintance  with  helpful  authorities. 

Geometry  I. — "Geometry  is  and  is  likely  to  remain  primarily 
a  cultural  rather  than  an  informational  subject,"  but  it  misses  its 
cultural  value,  too,  if  the  theorems  are  not  closely  connected  with 
simple  applications  in  mechanics  and  design.  Formal  demonstra- 
tion is  preceded  by  elementary  construction  work,  from  which  can 
be  collected  the  fundamental  facts  and  assumptions  which  are 
needed  as  reasons  in  demonstration.  After  some  ten  theorems  on 
triangles  have  become  familiar,  lists  are  made  of  ways  to  prove  two 
triangles  congruent,  ways  to  prove  two  angles  equal,  etc.  These 
lists  are  extended  as  new  theorems  are  mastered.  Theorems  are 
developed  in  class  analytically,  then  assigned  for  study  of  the  accu- 
rate wording  and  logical  form  of  the  textJbook;  proofs  other  than 
those  of  the  text  are  encouraged.  The  work  of  the  first  term 
includes  the  essential  theorems  on  triangles,  parallel  lines,  and 
quadrilaterals,  simple  applications  of  the  locus  idea,  and  original 
construction  problems. 

II. — The  work  of  the  second  term  includes  theorems  on  the 
circle,  proportion,  similarity,  areas  of  polygons,  and  regular  poly- 
gons. Greater  independence  is  developed  in  construction,  in  argu- 
ment, and  in  choice  of  attack  on  new  problems. 

in. — The  work  of  the  term  in  Solid  Geometry  begins  with  the 
simple  conventional  figures,  attempting  no  demonstrations  until  the 
pupils  can  represent  satisfactorily  (e.  g.)  a  line  in  a  plane,  a  line 
parallel  to  a  plane,  etc.  A  few  figures  are  constructed  in  three 
dimensions,  with  cardboard,  sticks  and  thread,  but  this  is  not  car- 
ried far  enough  to  interfere  with  the  training  of  detailed  visual 
imagery.  Only  the  fundamental  theorems  concerning  lines  and 
planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere,  are  re- 
quired, and  the  method  is  as  near  laboratory  work  as  the  subject 
and  class-hour  permit. 

MUSIC 

The  special  aims  of  the  work  in  music  are  to  inspire  the  stu- 
dents with  a  love  for  good  music,  to  develop  skill  in  reading  music 
at  sight,   to  acquaint  them   with   available  music   material  and   to 
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familiarize  them  with  effective  methods  of  presenting  the   subject 
to  children. 

I. — The  work  of  this  term  includes  sight  reading  of  simple 
songs,  using  light  voice  and  good  phrasing,  ear  analysis  of  rhythmic 
and  melodic  problems  as  found  in  song  and  the  reproduction  of 
these  problems  when  heard;  theory  of  music  as  required  for  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  including  problems  of  notation,  key  build- 
ing, signatures,  major  and  minor  modes,  chromatics,  transposition, 
study  of  clefs,  rhythmic  and  melodic  forms  and  their  function. 

II. — The  important  divisions  of  the  term's  work  are:  voice  and 
tone  production  with  the  application  to  music  in  the  grades;  child 
and  adult  voice;  leadership  and  conducting;  modern  methods  of 
presenting  music  to  children  with  demonstration  lessons  and  obser- 
vation of  music  classes;  music  problems  of  the  several  grades,  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy  and  ipsychology  and  music  literature. 

1. — This  is  a  course  designed  for  high  school  graduates  or 
other  students  having  an  equivalent  preparation.  Some  of  the  work 
is  selected  from  Courses  I  and  II  as  the  needs  of  the  students  may 
require.  The  methods  outlined  in  Course  II  will  be  presented  in 
illustrative  lessons,  suggestive  for  teachers  in  the  grades.  Another 
modification  of  the  work  of  these  two  courses  is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  in  the  kindergarten  training  course.  It 
embraces  a  study  of  the  more  important  features  of  Courses  I  and  II 
with  special  reference  to  transposition,  the  child  voice,  methods  in 
kindergarten  music,  ear  training  in  pitch  and  rhythm,  selection  of 
song  materals  and  methods  of  song  presentation. 

2. — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1  and  calls  for  more 
extended  and  detailed  consideration  of  the  work  outlined  in  that 
course.  It  includes  advanced  sight  reading,  review  of  the  theoretical 
work  in  methods,  and  elementary  harmony.  All  the  work  is  related 
directly  to  the  problem  of  music  teaching  in  the  grades.  Some  con- 
sideration is  given  to  orchestral  music  in  the  school. 

3. — This  course  calls  for  a  study  and  analysis  of  simple  musical 
forms.  The  development  of  music  appreciation  through  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  good  music,  some  consideration  of  the  use  of 
the  phonograph,  of  music  literature  for  choruses  and  glee  clubs,  the 
theory  of  conducting  and  the  use  of  the  baton,  together  with  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  music. 

Chorus. — Two  periods  per  week  are  required  of  all  students. 
The  work  attempted  constitutes  a  basis  for  interpretation  and  appre- 
ciation. 

Glee  Club. — Students  who  enjoy  singing  are  urged  to  join  the 
glee  club  which  affords  both  recreation  and  additional  training  in 
.nusic. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


The  aim  of  the  work  Is  (1)  to  improve  the  general  health, 
muscular  response  and  posture  of  the  student;  (2)  to  foster  in  the 
student  the  desire  for  organized  active  play;  (3)  to  develop  a  sense 
of  rhythm  and  dramatic  expression;  (4)  to  provide  the  student  with 
material  for  teaching  folk  dances  and  games  in  the  school-room  and 
on  the  playground. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  student  is  examined  by  the 
school  physician  and  the  physical  director.  In  case  of  physical 
inability  the  student  is  advised  to  leave  school,  while  students  in 
need  of  corrective  work  are  assigned  to  regular  classes. 

The  regulation  uniform  consists  of  a  white  middy  blouse  and 
black  tie,  black  bloomers  and  tennis  or  ballet  shoes. 

1. — Games  and  folk  dances.  An  elementary  course  in  march- 
ing, Swedish  gymnastics  and  games  of  skill.  The  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  games,  particularly  those  which  may  be  played  out  of  doors. 
Some  of  the  simple  folk  dances  are  taught. 

2. — Folk  and  festival  dances.  This  course  includes  folk  dances, 
the  easy  English  country  dances  and  pantomime  dancing.  Simple 
rhythmic  exercises  and  the  fundamental  dance  steps  are  taken  up 
as  a  preparation  for  further  work. 

3. — Advanced  folk  and  festival  dances.  A  course  for  students 
who  have  previously  studied  dancing.  The  class  work  consists  of 
the  more  difficult  folk  dances.  English  country  dances,  and  inter- 
pretative dancing.  Each  student  has  the  opportunity  to  teach  one  or 
more  of  the  simple  folk  dances. 

Basket  ball,  volley  ball  and  indoor  baseball  are  open  to  all 
students.  Inter-class  games  are  played. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1. — The  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  sensation,  perception, 
habit  and  association  and  attention  and  suggestion  are  studied. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
accepted  fields  of  psychology  followed  by  a  study  of  the  more  evi- 
dent relations  between  consciousness  and  behavior.  The  structure 
and  function  of  the  nervous  system  are  taught  in  so  far  as  they 
serve  to  explain  the  formation  of  habits,  the  laws  of  association, 
suggestion  and  inhibition.  The  structure  of  the  sense  organs  is 
taught  by  means  of  diagrams,  models,  pictures  and  microscopic  prep- 
arations. In  addition  to  the  topics  peculiar  to  each  of  the  special 
senses  a  study  is  made  of  the  general  laws  of  fusion  and  mixture, 
after  images  and  contrast  and  adaptation.  Conditions  governing 
attentive  states  and  the  laws  of  association  are  considered  prior  and 
as  introductory  to  the  problems  of  perception  and  illusions. 
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In  this  term  and  the  following,  demonstrations  before  the  class 
and  individual  and  class  experimentation  are  made  wherever  the 
subject  and  methods  appear  to  justify  them.  An  elementary  text  is 
used  in  both  terms. 

2. — The  higher  thought  processes,  the  simple  and  complex  feel- 
ings, and  the  forms  of  action  constitute  the  main  topics  of  this  term. 
A  larger  portion  of  time,  relatively,  is  devoted  to  the  first  and  third 
topics,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  exemplify  those  laws  of  mind 
that  operate  in  learning,  in  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  in  social 
adaptation.  Feelings  are  studied  in  their  relation  to  interest,  mem- 
ory, sentiment  and  action.  Special  topics  preparatory  to  the  course 
in  the  theory  of  education  are  assigned  for  intensive  study  the 
results  of  which  are  reported  in  a  term  paper. 


SCIENCE. 

Botany. — The  most  desirable  botanical  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  best  training  the  study  of  botany  can  give,  is  obtained  by  means 
of  first  hand  work  with  plants  or  plant  organs  accessible  to  students 
working  in  the  laboratory  or  field.  The  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  this  way  should  enable  students  to  do  practical  work  in 
raising  plants  as  an  application  of  principles  learned.  In  a  word, 
the  work  aims  at  first  hand  knowledge  of  plants  with  a  practical 
outlook. 

I. — The  student  begins  the  course  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
trees  and  fall  flowering  plants.  In  addition  to  the  identification  of 
these,  field  work  includes  the  study  of  the  light  relationship  of  leaves, 
relationship  of  flowers  and  insects,  seed  production  and  dissemina- 
tion, adaptations  to  climatic  conditions,  autumn  coloration,  care  of 
trees,  plant  diseases  and  plant  enemies,  and  something  of  elementary 
forestry.  The  structure  of  leaf,  stem,  root,  and  flower  of  some 
higher  plant  is  studied  in  the  laboratory  as  adaptations  to  the  work 
these  organs  perform.  Plant  physiology  includes  an  experimental 
study  of  the  movements  of  liquids  within  the  plant,  absorption  and 
evaporation  of  water  by  the  plant,  food  making,  food  digestion  and 
translocation,  respiration,  and  growth  responses  to  influences  out- 
side the  plant. 

II. — Germination,  growth,  and  irritability  are  considerations 
that  develop  from  the  seed  study.  Several  types  of  seeds  are  exam- 
ined in  respect  to  their  structure  and  their  food  content.  Hered- 
ity, seed  selection,  storage,  germinating  tests,  when  and  how  to 
plant;  these  considerations  are  followed  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
uses  of  the  parts  of  seeds,  growth  of  embryo  into  seedling,  develop- 
ment of  seedling  into  an  adult  plant,  and  measurement  of  growth 
under  varying  conditions  as  of  temperature,  moisture,  and  light. 
About  four  weeks  are  spent  in  the  study  of  plants  producing  decay, 
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fermentation,  and  disease  (molds,  yeasts,  and  bacteria).  Soils, 
gardening,  crop  improvement,  plant  breeding,  and  other  subjects  are 
considered  in  laboratory  work,  reports,  lectures  and  recitations. 

Chemistry. — The  rapidly  growing  interest  in  home  economics 
and  in  agriculture  is  causing  these  subjects  to  assume  slowly  the 
aspects  of  exact  sciences.  At  the  present  time  it  is  becoming  neces- 
sary for  those  pursuing  these  subjects  to  understand  at  least  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  its  application  to  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  to  human  foods.  The  following  course  is  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  this  point  of  view. 

I. — The  first  term's  work  is  a  study  of  those  basic  principles 
and  laws  of  chemistry  which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  work  offered  in  the  terms  to  follow. 

n. — Chemistry  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  This  includes  the 
composition  of  the  plant  and  animal  bodies;  of  plant  and  animal 
food,  and  plant  growth. 

in. — Chemistry  of  Human  Food.  A  term's  work  in  the  study  of 
human  food  and  nutrition;  relative  value  of  foods;  comparative 
cost;  dietary  studies;  bacteria  in  relation  to  food  preservation,  with 
some  attention  to  the  application  of  tests  for  adulteration  in  foods. 
Laboratory  experiments  form  an  important  part  of  the  year's  work; 
at  least  one-half  the  time  is  given  to  this. 

Elementary  Science. — The  work  consists  of  field  work,  labora- 
tory work  and  recitations.  Lessons  are  planned  and  methods  of 
presentation  discussed.  The  subject  matter  includes  trees,  birds, 
fishes,  mammals,  insects,  wild  and  cultivated  plants,  flowerless 
plants,  bacteria,  seeds,  soil,  sky.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  course 
good  science  as  far  as  it  goes  but  not  to  be  profound  or  compre- 
hensive. These  subjects  are  studied  as  forces  and  factors  of  one's 
environment  of  which  we  should  take  intelligent  account. 

Geography  I  and  n. — The  physical  geography  of  the  earth  is 
studied  to  give  a  basis  for  subsequent  studies  in  general  geography. 
While  topographic  forms  are  given  careful  consideration,  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  atmosphere  and  climates.  At  all 
times  the  relation  of  man  to  his  physical  environment  is  kept  fore- 
most. A  practical  application  of  principles  established  is  made 
whenever  possible. 

Equipment,  such  as  wall  maps,  topographic  maps,  rocks,  instru- 
ments for  recording  weather  data,  and  lantern  slides,  is  employed  in 
conjunction  with  all  the  work.  The  immediate  locality  offers  rather 
exceptional  opportunities  for  field  trips. 

Geography  1. — The  more  important  phases  of  physiography  are 
studied  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  second  term.  The  influ- 
ence upon  man  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth,  such  as  soil, 
relief  and  climate  are  constantly  emphasized.  An  effort  is  made  to 
show  that  each  individual  may  improve  his  possibilities  for  success 
if  he  will  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  geography. 
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2. — 'Having  learned  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  gen- 
eral geography  in  the  first  term,  time  is  now  spent  on  a  detailed 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  United  States.  Economic,  com- 
mercial, political  and  historical  geography  are  touched  upon  and 
correlated.  In  the  presentation  of  all  this  material  the  student  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  use  will  be  made  of  it  in  teaching  in 
the  grades.  Excursions  are  conducted  both  in  this  term  and  that 
preceding. 

Physics. — Two  periods  of  120  minutes  each  are  given  to  labora- 
tory work  each  week.  Three  periods  of  45  minutes  each  are  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  text  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  the  laboratory 
work  and  its  bearings  upon  the  principles  of  the  subject.  Experi- 
ments are  written  up  in  systematic  form  by  each  student  and  sub- 
mitted for  approval.  If  not  satisfactory  these  notes  are  returned 
for  correction. 

I. — The  Metric  system  and  experiments  in  mechanics  and  heat 
are  considered.  The  subject-matter  is  the  same  as  that  found  under 
these  headings  in  practically  all  standard  manuals  and  text-books. 

II. — Magnetism,  electricity  and  sound  receive  special  atten- 
tion. Some  of  the  more  complex  experiments  in  electricity  are 
omitted  and  instead  the  work  in  sound  is  extended.  The  principles 
of  the  latter  are  applied  to  musical  instruments  in  an  effort  to  give 
a  good  understanding  and  perhaps  a  better  appreciation  of  modern 
music. 

III. — The  first  half  of  the  term  is  given  over  to  a  study  of  light. 
The  mechanism  of  the  eye  is  considered  in  detail.  A  deviation  from 
the  standard  course  in  physics  is  made  in  the  last  half  of  the  term. 
The  physics  of  domestic  science  is  developed.  Many  of  the  problems 
in  cookery  can  be  easily  solved  if  one  knows  how  to  apply  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physics. 

Physiology. — The  key-note  of  the  physiology  instruction  is  the 
right  conduct  of  the  physical  life.  A  minimum  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  structural  features,  and  those  physiological  processes  which 
can  be  most  influenced  by  intelligent  behavior  receive  most  atten- 
tion, such  as  alimentation  and  digestion,  circulation,  thermal  phe- 
nomena, nervous  activity,  and  the  physiology  of  the  sense  organs. 
The  course  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  More  than  half  the  time  is  usually  given  to  this  phase  of 
the  work.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  Mus- 
cular activity  in  relation  to  health;  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system; 
hygiene  of  feeding;  food  accessories  and  drugs;  prevention  and  care 
of  colds;  care  of  eyes,  ears  and  teeth;  importance  of  pure  food  and 
water  supply;  ventilation  of  travel;  public  health  and  individual 
responsibility.  Some  attempt  is  being  made  to  study  children's 
defects  and  diseases,  particularly  defects  of  ear,  eye,  nose,  throat  and 
teeth;  the  effects  of  these  and  how  to  detect  their  existence  in 
children. 
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Zoology. — Seven  hours  a  week  are  given  to  this  subject,  the 
time  being  about  equally  divided  between  recitations  and  laboratory, 
or  field  work.  The  course  has  been  developed  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing our  knowledge  of  the  makeup  and  life  of  the  lower  animals  help 
in  an  understanding  of  human  welfare  and  of  human  structure  and 
physiology. 

I. — The  first  few  weeks  in  the  fall  are  spent  in  introductory 
natural  history  studies.  Most  of  the  time  is  given  to  birds  and 
insects.  Birds  are  identified  in  the  field  and  records  of  observations 
made.  Recitations,  reports,  and  lectures  deal  with  these  subjects: 
economic  importance  of  birds,  protective  coloration,  sexual  dimor- 
phism, nesting  and  food  taking  habits,  adaptations  for  flight,  chief 
facts  of  structure,  bird  laws  and  bird  protection.  Insect  study  is 
largely  field  work,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  studies 
which  introduce  the  principles  of  classification  by  identifying  the 
important  local  insect  orders.  Class  room  work  considers  life  his- 
tories, protective  resemblances,  mimicry,  parasitism,  commensalism, 
adaptive  structures  and  habits,  social  life,  tendency  to  increase, 
struggle  for  existence,  and  the  "balance"  in  nature.  Prominence  is 
given  to  considering  the  place  insects  occupy  in  our  economic  and 
health  welfare  and  to  the  problems  of  insect  control.  The  natural 
history  work  is  completed  by  some  consideration  of  a  few  wild  and 
domestic  animals. 

II. — The  frog  is  studied  in  considerable  detail  with  reference  to 
certain  zoological  principles  which  this  form  well  illustrates.  This 
study  includes  important  facts  of  anatomy,  histology,  embryology, 
and  fundamental  principles  of  physiology.  The  intensive  study  of 
the  frog  is  followed  by  a  briefer  comparative  study  of  a  few  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate  animals,  and  the  whole  related  to  human 
structure  and  function.  Points  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  are  con- 
sidered so  that  this  term's  work  is  a  good  course  in  physiology  and 
elementary  hygiene  and  sanitation. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Penmanship  is  now  a  required  subject  for  all  students  and  will 
receive  the  attention  necessary  to  insure  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
hand-writing  in  the  case  of  every  student.  No  student  whose  pen- 
manship falls  below  the  grade  which  is  regarded  as  acceptable  will 
be  permitted  to  undertake  teaching.  It  is  a  requirement  of  the 
school  that  all  written  work  which  is  at  all  formal  shall  be  executed 
with  special  care  in  regard  to  penmanship. 

Spelling. — While  spelling  is  not  a  designated  part  of  the  course 
of  study  it  is  involved  in  all  written  work  and  all  such  work  will  be 
scrutinized  with  special  reference  to  the  spelling. 
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The  English  Language,  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  requires 
constant  attention,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  special  teacher  of  the 
subject  but  of  the  teachers  of  all  other  subjects.  There  is  systematic 
co-operation  between  the  different  departments  to  the  end  that  a 
desirable  standard  may  be  attained.  This  is  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  each  member  of  the  faculty.  Any  student  whose  use  of 
English  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  Elementary  School. 

The  Number  of  Subjects  a  student  may  carry  in  any  term  shall 
not  exceed  four  and  may  be  made  smaller  in  special  instances.  It  is 
the  rule  of  the  school  that  a  full  term  of  attendance  is  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  a  full  term  of  work. 
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Names  of  Students  Enrolled  in  the  Normal 
Department  1916-1917 


SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Niswander,    Charlotte Duluth 

O'Rourke,   Lyla Duluth 

Schaffer,    Cora Duluth 

Todd,  Jessie  M Duluth 

Todd,    Myrna Duluth 


Davis ,    Mary Duluth 

Goodwin,  Theoline Duluth 

Hartz,  Louise Duluth 

Junker,  Charlotte Duluth 

Melin,  Florence Duluth 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Allard,    Lorraine Hibbing 

Anderson,    J.   Vivien Duluth 

Arkkola,    Lillie Elmer 

Bardwell,    Charlotte Duluth 

Barrett,    Delia Winton 

Bartholdi,  Rose Duluth 

Bennett,  Ernestine Duluth 

Berglund,  Hilma Hibbing 

Bickley,  Ethel  M...Grand  Rapids 

Bondy,  Miriam ..Duluth 

Boucher,  Anna  L Duluth 

Brennan,   Louise Duluth 

Brince,  Mary Eveleth 

Brown,  Minnie Duluth 

Campbell,  G.  Irene Eveleth 

Carlson,  Esther  T Moose  Lake 

Carlson,  Frances  L Duluth 

Carter,    May   E Grand  Marais 

Caulkins,  Grace Duluth 

Cheadle,  Florence Duluth 

Coffey,  Callista Ely 

Coffey,    Kathleen Ely 

Collins,  Elsie St.  Paul 

Dahlen ,  Lillie Duluth 

Dahlman,  Ellen Duluth 

Daneiko,  Alice Duluth 

Dennler,    Daisy 

Cumberland,   Wis. 

Detert,  Laura Minneapolis 

Driscoll,   Isabell Eveleth 

Dryer,  Helen Duluth 

Dunning,    Charlotte Duluth 

Dunphy,  Blanche Carlton 

Elder,  Lucille Duluth 


Engstrom,    Minnie Gilbert 

Erickson,   Anna   E Barnum 

Erickson,  Florence  O Barnum 

Erickson,  Hildur Duluth 

Erickson,    Oddhild Duquette 

Fairbanks,  May   C Duluth 

Finstad ,  Gina Cusson 

Fitzpatrick,   Belle  J 

Hancock,  Mich. 

Forsberg,  Cora Minneapolis 

Fredrickson,    Blanche Gilbert 

Galob,    Mary Hibbing 

Gianotti,    Charlotte Ely 

Gissler,    Alvina Bruno 

Grant,    Florence Faribault 

Graves ,    Alice Duluth 

Greeley,    Nell Virginia 

Grindy,    Nora Duluth 

Gustafson,  Marie Duluth 

Halvorson ,    Dora Fosston 

Handberg,   Clara  J Ely 

Hansen,  Mabel  L...Mountain  Iron 

Hansen,  Rowna Duluth 

Harris,    Harriet Thomson 

Harrison,  Virginia Crosby 

Hatheway,  Inez Duluth 

Henry,  Ida  E Virginia 

Hoar,  Danelda Hibbing 

Hoar,    Esther Duluth 

Holahan,  Alice Duluth 

Hollen,  Elsie  D Duluth 

Holter,  Josephine Tower 

Howe,    Elsie Tower 

Idzorek,  Theresa Floodwood 
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Ingalls,  Kathryn Duluth 

Isaacson,  Ina Ely 

Jensen,   Elida Duluth 

Johnson,  Clara  M Duluth 

Johnson,   Ella  M Austin 

Johnson,   Helena Tower 

Johnson,  Margaret  Marie 

Duluth 

Johnston,  Myrtle  A 

Grand   Rapids 

Kallio ,    Marie Finlay son 

Karst,    Antoinette Stillwater 

Lade,    Verna Minneapolis 

Larson,  Lydia  M Windom 

Leary,  Elizabeth  K Chisholm 

Le  May,  Eva Proctor 

Lieske,   Catherine Duluth 

Lindberg,  Gerda Ely 

Lundberg,   Lillian Mahtowa 

McLeod,    Nellie Duluth 

MacDonald,    Sarah Duluth 

Mattson,   Tuni .Mountain  Iron 

Melby,   Thora Duluth 

Muck,   Blanche  K 

Negaunee,    Mich. 

Murray,  Marion Duluth 

Nappa,  Gussie Ely 

Neubauer,  Katherine.-.Smithville 

Niemi,  Anna  E Eveleth 

O'Brien,    Ruth Duluth 

Older,    Pearl Duluth 

Olson,  Bessie  L Cloquet 

Ora,  Sadie Ashland,  Wis. 

Pastoret,  Susan Duluth 

Patton,    Dorothy Duluth 

Paulson,    Esther Duluth 

Persgard,    Ruth Duluth 

Peterson,   Jennie Two  Harbors 

Poehler,  Marvel  A 

Le    Sueur    Center 


Reishus,  Agnes  L Cottonwood 

Rhodes,  Marion Stillwater 

Robert,  Lester Duluth 

Rudd,  Valborg Duluth 

Ryan,   Marguerite Minneapolis 

Sachs,  Sophia Hibbing 

Scanlon,    Mary Duluth 

Scheideker,  Millicent Duluth 

Schmitz,  Aloysius Belgrade 

Scott,  Olive Duluth 

Scribner,  Carrie  M Duluth 

Shaughnessy,  Mary...New  Duluth 

Shook,  Gertrude Grand  Rapids 

Shults,  Teresa Ellsworth,  Wis. 

Simpson,    Norine Winton 

Sinclair,   Viola Duluth 

Sletten,   Esther Ely 

Slonim ,  Anna Duluth 

Stefanich,  Rose Tower 

Stoltz,    Bertha Duluth 

Stuberud,    Gladys Duluth 

Sullivan,  Mary  C Duluth 

Swanson,  Esther  V Soudan 

Swanson,  Prances Duluth 

Taylor,    Ruth Duluth 

Thompson,   Emilia Virginia 

Thompson,   Dorothy Duluth 

Thornquist,  Myrtle Cambridge 

Vogan,  Ruth Crosby 

Wallin,   Evelyn Duluth 

Waugh,    Frances Carlton 

Webb,  Florence Duluth 

Wiggin,   Mathilda Duluth 

Wilander,  Elvira Duluth 

Williams,  Beatrice Hibbing 

Willeson,   Irene Duluth 

Woock,   Alma Akeley 

Zuger,    Helen Duluth 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


Anderson,  Anna  Aurora...Duluth 
Anderson,  Clara 

Grantsburg,  Wis. 

Anderson,  Constance  M...Proctor 
Anderson,   Ethel  C 

North   Branch 

Anderson ,   Hilber g Duluth 

Anderson,  Ida  M Biwabik 

Armstrong,  Lucille  M .Duluth 

Armstrong,  Margaret  G...Duluth 

Avery,  Alice  M Grand  Rapids 

Bergquist,  Cora Duluth 

Blanche,   Genevieve Duluth 

Brattloff,  Edith  E Cloquet 

Brown ,  Alice Ely 

Brown,    Harriet   E Duluth 

Brown,  Margaret. Superior,  Wis. 

Brown,  Margaret  R Ely 

Brunelle,    Lucille Cloquet 

Bulger,  Gertrude 

...Ontonagon,    Mich. 

Burbridge,  Louise Duluth 

Burke,    Elizabeth Duluth 

Carlson,  Ebba  A Two  Harbors 

Christopher,   Alma Duluth 

Clark,   Beulah  A -Proctor 

Clouse,   Olga  E Duluth 

Coughlan,  George  P.Clementson 
Cunningham,  Margaret 

Faribault 

Cunningham,  Mary  L...Faribault 

D'Anjou,    Mary Grand  Rapids 

DeForest,    Marjorie Duluth 

DeLangis,    Blanche 

„ Lake  Linden,  Mich. 

Donahue,  Myrtle  R Kinney 

Eikrem,  Leora Tower 

Erickson,  Gudrun Duquette 

Evjen,  Effie  E Duluth 

Everett,  Tressie Biwabik 

Farley,  Monica   E Eveleth 

Fedi,  Minnie Duluth 

Findlay,    Margaret Duluth 

Forbes,    Ruth Duluth 

Forswick,   Edwin Aitkin 


Franti,  Viola  F Bovey 

Freistedt,  Ruth Duluth 

Frestedt,   Mabel  T Duluth 

Gabrielson,   Ella  M Duluth 

Gabrielson,  Julia Duluth 

Gerken,  Alma Herman 

Gianera,   Minnie   C Cloquet 

Gleason,    Marie Duluth 

Grant,  Anna  Lorina 

Oscoda,   Mich . 

Gunderson,    Olive Duluth 

Hallock,    Ethel Tower 

Halvorson,  Wilhelmina...Duluth 
Hansen,  Elizabeth...Withee,  Wis. 

Hanson,  Florence  A Duluth 

Hegdahl,    Alice Grand  Rapids 

Heglund,   Helme Duluth 

Higgins,   Irene Duluth 

Hilleboe,    Hildah Warren 

Hipakka,  Ida Ely 

Hoglund,   Olga Fertile 

Holden,  Theresa  G Aitkin 

Hooker,    Ida Hibbing 

Hurning,    Helen Winton 

Huseby,  Jeanette  M Cloquet 

Irvine,    Veronica Duluth 

Jakich,  Louise  A Eveleth 

Johnson,   Edna   A 

Ironwood,    Mich. 

Johnson,  Ina  M Ely 

Johnson,    Josephine Princeton 

Jones,  Myrtle Biwabik 

Kauff man ,  Beatrice 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Kelley,  Mrs.  Ellen  Lind 

Nemadji 

Kintz,   Juanita Duluth 

Klippen,    Gerda Duluth 

Klovstad,    Agnes Duluth 

Klovstad,  Sarah  C Duluth 

Landolt,    Leona Duluth 

Langford,  Mary  K Kinney 

Larson,    Elvina Virginia 

Larson,  Ethel Bovey 

Larson,    Myrtle Duluth 
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Laskey,    Lillian Duluth 

LaTendresse,  Blanche Duluth 

Leary,    Alice Easton 

Liese,  Ruth Marble 

Linderberg,    Esther Duluth 

Lindstrom,  Ruth  W Duluth 

Lofroth,    Helmi Duluth 

Loisel,  Odiel  A_ Cloquet 

McCandless,  Winifred Barnum 

McLean,    Katharine Duluth 

Mahoney,  Katherine Proctor 

Marshall,   Marion Brookston 

Maxson,  Lucille Duluth 

Miller,  Beatrice Duluth 

Miller,   Lillian Sarona,  Wis. 

Morse,   Esther Grand  Rapids 

Mullen,    MabeL.Ironwood,  Mich. 

Nacken,  Bessie  L. Bovey 

Nelson,   Hattie  M...Two  Harbors 

Nelson,   Muriel  A Duluth 

Nolan,    Evelyn...Ironwood,  Mich. 

Norman,  Grevilda  C Milaca 

O'Connell,   Mabelle _ 

Grand   Rapids 

Olson,  Clara  G Cambridge 

Olson,  Edna  L Carlton 

Olson,  Gunhild Buhl 

Penrod,   Frances _ Duluth 

Perttula,  Selma  E Ely 

Peterson,  Lillian Rush  City 

Pfeiffer,    Marion Virginia 

Phifer,  Irene  E _.Deer  River 

Poechmann,  Ruth Rush  City 

Preston,   Ardath Virginia 

Pruki,  Gustava Ely 

Quinn,  Nellie  J Duluth 


.Duluth 


Richards,  Chloe  E.... 

Roecker,  Tekla Grand  Rapids 

Rounds,  Neita _„ 

Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Rutty,    Marion Eveleth 

Ryan,  Margaret  F Chisholm 

Ry k k en ,  E thel Foxb o ro 

Savage,  Margaret Cook 

Seely,  Lila  G Motley 

Sherman,  Estella.-.Grand  Rapids 

Sholund,    Ellen   C Eveleth 

Shutters,  Helen  M -Palisade 

Simons,  Mary  E Bemidji 

Sip o  1  a ,    El ina Sou  dan 

Smith,  Leona Virginia 

Smith,  Margaret  L Anoka 

Soderberg,    Signild 

Grand   Marais 

Spreitzer,   Florence Ely 

Stapleton,  Muriel  V -. 

-Grand   Rapids 

Stevens,  Mildred Gilbert 

Strickland,    Ruth Duluth 

Terry,  Gladys Duluth 

Troth,    Gwynethe Duluth 

Warner,    Beth    L Wayzata 

Wasley,    Louisa ..Duluth 

Watkins,  Marie  S Carlton 

Wentzlaff,    Adelfine Duluth 

Westcott,  Gertrude  W Duluth 

Westrom,  Hilda Two  Harbors 

Winburgh,   Genevieve St.  Paul 

Wold,  Agnes Duluth 

Young,    Elsie Duluth 

Zygmanska,  Frances  M Duluth 


THIRD  YEAR 


Aldrin,    Lydia Moose  Lake 

Bark,    E.    May Duluth 

Beatty,    Margaret Cook 

Black,   Ethel  D Duluth 

Carlson,  Alma  A Moose  Lake 

Coulter,    Mabel Arnold 

Cummins,  Beatrice  E Barnum 

Dalen,    Myrtle Cromwell 


Erickson,  Mabel  J Arnold 

Evens,  Lillian McGrath 

Giles,   Marion Duluth 

Goodwin,   Pearl Duluth 

Haigh,  Jessie  D Goodland 

Hamilton,  Nettie  M 

Taylors    Falls 

Holt,  May  C Duluth 
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Jeanson,  Anna .Duluth 

Johnson,    Anna   M Duluth 

Lakela,   Olga Palo 

Lind,    Signy    R.„„ Nemadji 

Mathison,  Florence  E~Atkinson 

Mattson,  Mamie Duluth 

Nieminen,    Jennie Palo 


Peterson,    Julia .Duluth 

Shipley,    Alta Alborn 

Smith,    Gladys Duluth 

Thorstenson,   Esther„.Wrenshall 

Torgerson,  Emma Deerwood 

Wallace,  Edna Duluth 

Young,    Ethel -Rush  City 


SECOND  YEAR 


Carlson,   Lillian  M Carlton 

Day,    Esther - Pequot 

Dennler,   H.   L Duluth 

Eng,   Gina   L .Wrenshall 

Erickson,    Emma Hinckley 

Gerrels,    Anna Pillager 

Gunderson,   Edna 

Sturgeon   Lake 

Handy,  Gladys Duluth 

Handy,    Pearl Duluth 

Holcombe,   Ellen Copas 

Holmes,  Alida  R...Grand  Rapids 


Jolicoeur,    Annette Cloquet 

Kespohl,   Laura Floodwood 

Lofgren,    Elvira Moose  Lake 

McKusick,    Margaret Duluth 

Paulson,  Myrtle Duluth 

Pfautz,    Elizabeth Homestead 

Thorstenson,  Nora Wrenshall 

Walsh,  Grace  B 

Stanwood,    Mich. 

Worum,    Inga .Moose  Lake 

Wolfe,  Goldie Floodwood 


FIRST  YEAR 


Anderson,  Hilma  V Tamarack 

Clark,  Mabel  L -Duluth 

Cochrane,  Frances. .Duluth 

Darby,  Margaret .Wrenshall 

Davis,  Sadie Crow  Wing 

Day,    Merle Duluth 

Dixon,  Doris Cook 

Dressel,  Genevieve  H Seavey 

Dressel,  Theresia  E Seavey 

Gerken,    Ella _ Herman 

Gould,  Esther .... JMalmo 

Grant,    Beatrice    E 

Havana,  N.   D. 

Halvorson,  Alma  C Duluth 

Hansen,  Laura  K Motley 

Hawkinson,  Alice  R Tamarack 

Henderson,  Freda _ Cloquet 

Hunt,  Florence  A _ Bricelyn 

Johnson,  Georgina  M 

Moose  Lake 

Kelley,   Kai  A ..Tamarack 

Klasey,  Mrs.  Ethel  S Barrows 

Roller,   Harriet-New  York  Mills 


.Barnum 


Lang,  Lucyle  B 

Larson,  Florence  J 

„ Sturgeon   Lake 

McAninch,    Velma Swatara 

McCawley,    Millicent Duluth 

McDonough,    Lillian. Virginia 

McFarland,   Ella Olathe,  Kas. 

McGarvie,    Florence......Tamarack 

Mcintosh ,   Marie Duluth 

McLeran,    Mildred- -Wrenshall 

Mastrian,    Marion .McGregor 

Mercier,    Delvina Cornell,  Wis. 

Miller,  Johanna  E Tamarack 

Moran,  Anna Goodland 

Mott,  Lota  E Duluth 

O'Neill,  Gertrude -.Cutler 

Parsons,    Eva Pillager 

Paxson,  Bessie .Tamarack 

Preisner,    Martha Braham 

Rathbun,  Nellie Minneapolis 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Hazel Aitkin 

Ryan,   Evelyn -.Burnett 

Sande,  Irene Duluth 
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Schmitz,    Christina Belgrade 

Scott,   Dorothy  E Mahtowa 

Schrum,  Muriel Wrenshall 

Seely,  Ethel Motley 

Sheeks,  Lola Kimberly 

Sheils,  Ordelia  E Carlton 

Skoog,    Elsie Munger 


Snyder,  Margaret Bruno 

Sowa,  Anna  J Munger 

Sunde,  Jennie Deerwood 

Teppen,    Edith Duluth 

Toben,  Anne Duluth 

Van  Eaton,  Carrie  H Osakis 


SPECIAL 


Bell,    Bruce....„ Hinckley 

Campbell,  Margaret  E 

Howick,  Quebec 

Dacey,  Mrs.  W.  F Duluth 


Dennler,  Arnold 

C u mberland,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Olive  B Duluth 

Turrish,  Frances  L Duluth 
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SUMMARY 


Normal  Department 

Special  Course  in  Elementary  Education 10 

Senior  Year  140 

Junior    Year - 148 

Third  Year 29 

Second   Year 21 

First   Year 56 

Special   .-. 6 


Special  Course  in  Elementary  Education 10 

High  School  Graduates  on  Regular  Two-year  Program...  244 

High  School  Graduates  on  Kindergarten  Program 24 

Five-year    Program 126 

Special   6 


Summer,    1 9 16 216 

September- June    251 


467 
Counted    Twice 57 


Elementary  School 

Eighth   Year    '. 14 

S eventh    Year   1 6 

Sixth   Year  27 

Fifth   Year 15 

Fo urth  Year 1 8 

Third  Year  _ „ 20 

Second    Year   18 

First   Year   24 

Kindergarten    52 


410 


410 


410 


204 
614 


Certificate  of  Scholarship  and  Character 

Application  for  Admission  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Duluth,  Minnesota 

(To  be  Mailed  to  the  President  at  Least  Two  Weeks  Before  the  Day  for  Enrolment.) 


I   certify   that 
was  graduated 


19        ,  from  the  high  school 


at 

t 

,  with  the  followi 

ng  standings: 

SUBJECTS 

Weeks 
Taken 

Stand- 
ing 

Year  of 
Course 

SUBJECTS 

Weeks 
Taken 

Stand- 
ing 

Year  if 
Class 

English 

Composition 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Grammar,  Senior 

Arithmetic,    Senior 
Geometry,   Plane 

Literature,    American 

Literature,    English 

Geometry,    Solid 

Rhetoric 

Music,  Vocal 

Science 

Botany 
Geography,  Senior 

History  and 
Social  Science 

American  History 

Ancient   History 

Chemistry 

Civics 

Geography,  Physical 
Physics 

Economics 

English   History 

Physiology 

Medieval   History 

Zoology 

Modern    History 

Other  Subjects 

Industrial  Subjects 

Cooking 

Manual  Training 
Mechanical  Drawing 

Sewing 

(    French 

Language     }    German 

(    Latin 

First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

And  I  hereby  commend  h  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Duluth  as  a  person  of 

right  character,  good  health  and  general  fitness  for  teaching. 

j  Superintendent 

: /  Principal 

(To  be  filled  out  by  student  named  above.) 
Write  below  name  of  course  chosen.     (See  pp.  11,  12  and  13  of  Catalogue.) 


Date  you  expect  to  enroll  ,  19 


